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Contrary to the usual design of curriculum materials, 
those of the Hawaii English Program (H.E.P.) are not handbooks for 
teachers. The H.E.P. materials — literature, in this case**consist of 
booklets for students who thus bear the responsibility for setting 
their own pace according to their interests, needs, and abilities. 
The total classroom curriculum package contains basic sets of 
materials, a series of instructional games which teach literary 
definitions and writing skills, a kit of graduated writing tasks for 
more direct writing practice, and a teacher's manual. In the H.E.P. 
classroom, groups of students are involved with various sets of 
materials, while the teacher is free to circulate, giving guidance 
wherever necessary. Student reaction to H.E^P., dependent on both 
materials and teachers, has been encouragingly positive, as evidenqed 
by objective questionnaires and written evaluations. Only the 
activities and reading which survive extensive testing and evaluation 
of content and processes have been approved for final H.E.P. 
production. (JM) 
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If you were to seek out: an extensive siunpling of teachers from all grade 
levels- -elementaiy, secondary, college- -and ask these educators to define 
''curriculum materials/' ^vliat t>pe of response might you expect? Perhaps 99?; 
of tlic instinactors would describe a teaching manual. Typical curriculum 
materials, they would tell you, arc guide books containing such infomation 
as: instnictions on introducing assigned readings to a class, suggestions 
for discussions, lists of composition topics, and possibilities for furtlier 
reading . 

This description would be an accurate one, for the curriculum materials 
with which most teachers are familiar consist largely of w^utten texts- -often 
of fonnidable length, complexity, and impracticality- -intended to give the 
teacher hints on how to lead r class through certain areas of study. 

However, in the Mav;aii English Program, a project of the Hawaii Curri- 
culiam Center,* the term "curriculum materials" has a far different and more 
comprehensive meaning. It is not limited to a liandbook for the teacher. 
H.E.P. curriculum materials are designed to be put into the hands of the 
students so that they can teach themselves at their o^vn pace and according 
to their own interests, needs and abilities. These curriculum materials 
relieve the teacher from the strain and pressure of a nearly impossible task: 
attempting to engage all of the individuals in a class simultaneously in 
one topic. H.E.P, students are given the responsibility- -and the concomitant 

"^lie rHwviJ 1 Ciitrriculimi Center is a joint undertaking of the State of Hawaii 
and tlie University of Hawaii. Mien completed, the Secondary English Program 
will consist of tliree sub-programs: hitcrature. Language Systeins, and 
Language Skills. The examples in this paper are from the Literature sub- 
prog nun. 
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ploasure--of clcten))ininf, which of the curricular offcrinys aich wishes to 
engage in. 

At this i)oint, you may be asking some of the same questions whicli we 
at tlie Ilawai.i CurricuJu^^) Center liear from visiting eJucators: 

1. UTiat, precisely, are these curriculimi materials with wliich the students 
are working? 

2. Uliat is an H.E.P. classroom like? 

5, How do young people react to, in effect, teaching themselves rather than 
being tauglit to? 



1, 'Jlie curriculiDii materials comprise a complete instnictional package. In 
the intended i ate school phase of tlie secondaiy literature progniiTi, this 
package consists principally of 36 sets (teniied sub-units) of thematically 
interrelated items, (See Chart,) Each set iiicludes some or all of the 
following: 

--student instniction painphlets 

--reading selections: both commercial texts and ILE*P. edited booklets 

--a photo essay 

--polaroid camera and film 

--literary board game, card game, or puzzle 

--puppet kit 

--cassettes related to reading selections 

--blank cassettes for student use as suggested in the instmction 
pamphlets 

--consi^'.iables such as newspaper mock-up materials and illustrated strips 

for wliich students supply dialogue 
--rWord album 
--films trip 
--film 

In addition to these basic sets of materials, the total classroom 
curriculum package contains a series of instiiictional games devised to teach 
skills and supply t>T)cs of infonnation that English instructors arc generally 
forced to present in dreaiy drills. 
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LjtcMVuy dofi ?ii I ions are tau^;Iit. through tlic ^aiiie MlwSILM^ an acron>in lov 
the ton:!s students to idcutlLy: metaphor, irony, suuile, hyperbole, 

allusion, and person i n.catiou, 

I'onr.ing a continu'jjn of increasing sopliistication, four otlier gimes focus 
on UTitin<; skills: 

1. Students practice punctuation u'hen playing SIGX,\I^S, a board game 
\vhic]\ coi.nci dentally produces faJTiiliarity with traffic ixiles and s>']abols. 

2. The lAXGUAGl: M\}IK1:T is an exciting simulation stock market game in 
\vhich students attempt to recognize and dispose of u'orthless stock (faulty 
sentejices) and corner the market on genuine certificates (correct sentences), 

3. BLUEPRINT RU-P-IY is a card gaiiie designed to teach paragraphing. In 
playing hands of BLU1:P1UNT RUM>h\ students leani to identify t>T^es of 
sentences which make effective paragraph introductions or conclusions; to 
arrange ideas within a paragraph in their most logical sequence; and to reject 
sentences which are superficially but not nrtually pertinent. Iridiicclly, 
players acquire recognition of lielpful transitional phrases. 

BLU1:PRL\T RUNMY is produced in two versions, one for students with 
minimal coiiiposition skills, the other for those who need and enjoy challenge. 

4. Ti^VRGET tests student proficiency in recognizing larger and more 
abstract composition concepts. -An archery type target is depicted on the 
game board, with the bull's-eye representing the m.ain idea of an essay, and 
the outer concentric rings representing other topics in the same essay. 
Players don^t use arrows, however! They are dealt cards which must be played 
in their proper place on tlie target and also in the proper sequence for 
developing an essay on a particular theme. 

In hotli TAliCRT and BLUEPRINT RU>MY, as in many Hawaii English Program 
activities, students who become especially adept at the game are encoi^raged 
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to develop tlieii* own lom of it. 

Pov llic yoLini',stor wlio needs more direct, and systematic guidance or 
practice in writing skills, the prognun includes a COMP KIT containing a 
scries of JvS graduated writing tasks. These are arranged in sequence not 
only from simple to complex hut also from the subjective (uTiting ahout self) 
to the objective (writing an expository essay), 

2, The question, "l\l)at is an ILE.P, classroom like?*' can best be answered 
through a liypotlietical visit to one of the Honolulu schools in which the 
project does its pilot testing. 

A layian observing a secondaiy literature session would probably be 
struck at first by its non- traditional semblance, the many activities being 
carried on at one time, and the buzz of voices: ''ivTiy are those yoimgsters 
sccvttered in bunches about the room? WTiy isn't the teacher keeping them 
quiet? And why is the teacher just talking with certain students and not 
iccturang to the entire class?*' 

llie professional educator, however, recognizes a pattern under the 
sometimes apparent chaos; he sees m\ open classroom in action. Each group 
of students is absorbed in a separate set of materials- -and there is no 
giaimbling about assignnients as every youngster has chosen both his peer group 
and his work. The sound one hears is that of productive activity- -indeed, 
of excited involvement. And the teacher is free to give individual guidance 
to those with special requirements, and to circulate from group to group, 
participating wherever he or she feels most needed at a particular moment. 

At the beginning of a semester, after the organization of the program 
is explained to students, they are given time to browse through the litera- 
ture, discuss the imit themes with their teacher and peers with whom they 
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might .like to v;oi'k, :)nd to clicck tlic instruction booklets. Tlicsc pamphlets 
are tlio key items in eaeli sulv iinj.t packnoc; tlicy describe the readings, 
activities, and tlie options provided. M emplrisis on student clioice is basic 
in tlic literature progi'aju. Tlie young person's decision-making process is 
called into play not only when he selects a sub-unit, but also as he proceeds 
through it. Because tlie student instruction booklets also indicate the number 
of classiiiates \siio can operate effectively together on a particular sub-unit, 
students arc encouraged to interact witli peers by forming a working group. 
Some sub-units are intended for pairs of students, some for clusters of four 
or more, and some, emphasizing the contemplative mood, for individual work. 

Once the initial groups are formed and begin their activities, the class 
becomes a vital entity, flowing along from day to day without pressure from 
the teacher. Indeed, one of tlie hallmarks of an H.B.P. literature class is 
that the students, on entering the room, immediately join their current group 
and plunge into the activities not completed at the preceding session. 

A major and essential feature of the Hawaii English Program literature 
classroom, is tliat placing the instruction booklet into the hands of the 
students gives them the responsibility for directing and channeling their 
own educational experience. The program is thus both learner -oriented and 
learner-directed. 

3. How do yoimg people respond to this system? 

Student reaction to ILE.P. methods and content is dependent, of course, 
not only on the program but on its teachers: how tlioroughly they have pre- 
pared and become fajuiliar with the interrelationships between various literacy 
selections and activities; how they introduce the new format during the open- 
ing days of a semester; how comfortable they feel in a non- authoritarian role. 
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Tlie Hawaii Curriculiun Center lias been fortunate in obtaining dedicated 
instructors for the ciiicial phase of testing the prototype materials. Con- 
sequently, the students* response, as gauyed by tlieir continuous involvement 
during Knglish periods, is encouragingly strong. 

Nbre objective evidence is likewise encouraging: o£ 168 evaluation 
questionnaires tubulated from one period in the initial cycle of testing, 
154 or 92-6 indicated tliat the student v;ould like to continue working in an 
ll.li.P. group. 

It is significant also tliat one class from the 1973 pilot group o£ 7th 
graders was given the option of continuing with tlie experimental materials 
as 8th graders and voted overwhelmingly to do so. 

But let some of the youngsters speak for themselves in these excerjots 

from a heterogeneous 7th grade group in an urbaji district: 

The H.H.P. work helped me in reaching and to understand a book 
better by making the project fun. It made you think back to the 
story. I feel betrer in H.H.P. because you are on your own to get 
your grade. 

The program v;as a lot different from the regular english program. 
For 1 tiling we did most things on our o\m such as reading, doing art 
activities, playing gam.es and even puttiiig on plays. The prograin was 
better than english because we covered more things that we want to 
do. I would rather have a choice of doing something than having no 
word at all about v;hat want to do. 

H.E.P. teaches you skills in reading and \^^:iting by doing 
activities, and it also teaches you other things like how to get 
along when working in groups with other people. 

I prefer IIEP because it gives us a choice to choose w^hat we want 
to do, who we want to work with. It lets us do work without the 
teachers supervision making us feel good that we are considered old 
enough to do things by ourselves. 

I learned how to write book reviews and news articles and I got 
to experience a book like, "Jolmathan Livingston Seagull," really 
making me wonder v;hat my goal in life is. Hven the poetry part was 
good because I could express my o\m feelings about flight. 
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WliV helped Vi\o leani to vot'k \\ith pcoj^le and hcJpcd inc Icani to 
read better and reiiicinber v;hat 1. read b>' doing a project. 

The next three quotations allude to j;anung as a .learning device. Like the 

majority of the respondents, the first youngster expresses only her positive 

feelings on tlie subject. The other two add knowing ccuinients about the 

relationship between the gaiies and the literatvire, Each w^as miswering tlio 

question, *H\1iich activity did you like best?*' 

The card game. Because its fiin and I could go on forever. 

1 liked it because the game was fun to play. It was a test of 
how well you read the book selections. If you didn't read the book 
selections well you would probably lose the game. 

I liked the one where you played with PLOTTER cards § its steps. 
It was fui, also you have to know your stories to play it. 

The student who v/rote the following is learning English as a second language. 

I really like all units it is fun reading and doing activities 
and working in groups and get to laiow more other guys by working 
together and learn to read and learn more about the characters back- 
e round. 

A bit of intriguing insight came from a student of whom the teacher \vrote, 

"This child hates school. He wouldn't come if he didn't have to." 

I think with some ijnprove moments it will encarge kids to do more 
work cause they don't have a teacher bossing over you. I think teachers 
think there kings over use kids!! And if you boss, the kid is going to 
fight back and at the end the kid don't learn any thing and the teacher 
will have a Nevis brake do;vn. 

Occasionally, a remark which a student intends as negative will be received 

by teachers and planners as positive. 

It's good in a way because it gives you a chance to rebuild your 
reading skills and also it gives you a chance to read some of the 
books you liaven't read and gives you a chance to know what kind of 
stories that author writes. It's not so good because you have to do 
a lot of WT iting and discussing and then you Iiave to evaluate the 
story and the tlrings you did with the story . 

H.E.P. was too much of an activity, planned for learning life's 
values, what the meaning of freedom, is, or what you'll want to be in 
life. 
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Somotiiiics copvucMits are i;;cre caustic, Wlien a youngster says, ''This one is 
junk!" the itc\\\ concorncd is flagi;cd for reconsideration and possible re- 
vamping. The planners, uiio accept such stern student jud^juent very seriously, 
do not, of course, expect every youngster to be as enthusiastic as tlie one 
wlio wrote ''I love Ke would be satisfied if all could agree with the 

young person idio said, '4 haven't hid one sub-unit that was dull enough to 
put you to sleep yet." 

Tliroughout this description there luive been several references to class- 
roo:n testing. The Hawaii Englisli Prograra is perhaps unique in the degree to 
which its curriculiun content and processes undergo realistic trialling and 
subsequent evaluation. Prototypes must withstaiid the combined critiques of 
students, teachers, and curriculum planners. At the conclusion of a testing 
cycle, all items are returned to the Hawaii Curriculujn Center, after which 
planners and media specialists incorj^orate necessary changes, and then send 
the revisions back into the field for one or more rounds of additional test- 
ing. Only those activities and readings which sui^yive this process are 
approved for final production. 

The Hawaii Curriculimi Center does prepare teachers' manuals, . , which 
are also school tested, evaluated, and revised. But these manuals are only 
a small segment of our classroom instructional package- -our "curriculum 
materials," 
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